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Community Contribution and Community Control 


During the next few months there 
will be a revival of interest in the 
public purchase of land development 
rights as one method of preventing 
the complete inundation of the coun- 
tryside by mass builders and their 
vine covered cottages. The renewed 
interest comes from W. H. Whyte’s 
article in the January Fortune. Con- 
trol of development by controlling 
development rights has received most 
attention in Great Britain in connec- 
tion with the Town and Country 
Planning Act and the London County 
Council Plan. 

In brief, the legislative reasoning 
that led to justifying public retention 
of the right to develop land was this: 
the increase in value of a tract of 
land when its use is changed has not 
been entirely because of the acts or 
hard work of the owner. The increase 
is a result of social change and com- 
munity action. The community was 
responsible for the increment in val- 
ue; therefore, the community should 
share in this increment. 


THE BRITISH METHOD goes quite 
directly to the point. In the United 
States, the approach is less direct. 
Here we levy on the unearned com- 
munity-created profit through the 
capital gains tax. If a man buys 
farm land for $250 an acre and sells 
it for a shopping center at $1,250 an 
acre, he must report $1,000 in capital 
gains and pay a tax of $250 on each 
acre. 

The United States scheme works, 
insofar as it does bring money into 
the treasury and does not inhibit the 
operation of the market. The British 
scheme has run into all sorts of dif- 
ficulties because of its repression of 
freedom in the market. 


At the same time, United States 
capital gains assessment fails to op- 
erate until the land has changed 
hands. If the man who bought the 
$250 farm land originally erects the 
shopping center himself and thereby 
increases the value of the land to 
$1,250, he pays no capital gains tax 
on that increase — at least not until 
he sells the entire property, which he 
is not likely to do if it is successful. 

Other than as a neat trick for rais- 
ing money, is there any justification 
for a development fee or a capital 
gains tax on land? If we look more 
closely at these “community-created” 
profits, we may be able to see better 
how to handle that question. 

There are many reasons for choos- 
ing a particular spot to build a shop- 
ping center, but we shall select only 
two — both extremely important: 
(1) there is or will be a sufficient 
number of families in the market area 
to support the center; and (2) shop- 
pers are able to get to the site con- 
veniently. 

If we look at the second of these, 
convenience of access, we find instead 
of an indefinite notion of something 
“community-created” quite specific 
costs and expenditures by the com- 
munity. The complete street and thor- 
oughfare network in the market re- 
gion has been built and paid for by 
the citizens of the community. This is 
not theory of hazy social benefits, but 
actual money, paid out in gasoline 
taxes, in license fees, in special street 
assessments, and in property taxes. 
Property owners can produce can- 
celed checks to prove many of the 
expenditures. The proportion of the 
$1,000 gain directly attributable to 
convenience of access is probably im- 
possible to determine. But we can be 


certain that it lies somewhere between 
zero and the full amount of the gain 
in increased value of the land. 

The first of our two factors deter- 
mining the selection of the shopping 
center site was population in the mar- 
ket area. The people live in the area 
because it is livable. That is, there 
are those community services neces- 
sary to modern life furnished to the 
residents. Such services include po- 
lice protection, fire protection, public 
health facilities, sanitation, garbage 
removal, water supply, parks and 
playgrounds, public education, and so 
on. 


IN BRIEF, if there were no services, 
the area would not be habitable (un- 
der ‘modern conditions), there would 
be no people, no potential customers 
for a shopping center, and no en- 
hanced value of land. 

The owner of land pays taxes for 
the support of community services. 
If it is equitably assessed on the basis 
of its value as commercial land, the 
revenue in taxes from the shopping 
center will be greater than the cost of 
the services to it and the excess will 
be used to support those community 
services in the area that make it 
livable. 

However, current taxes are an op- 
erating charge. They do not, nor are 
they intended to, recapture for the 
community any of the enhancement 
of value pumped into land. That en- 
hancement is the result of prior com- 
munity expenditures. (It is recog- 
nized that to the extent that taxes are 
levied for debt service on community 
improvements, there will be some re- 
payment of prior community invest- 
ment. ) 

It will also be apparent that it is 
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Editoriai—continued 

virtually impossible to determine 
what part of a land value increase is 
attributable to before-the-fact com- 
munity expenditures. The vagaries of 
the real estate market alone make the 
final value only a compromise of the 
personal estimates of value by the 
buyer and seller. 

It would seem that if the commun- 
ity does wish to recapture some por- 
tion of the money it has invested in 
private land, the approach will have 
to be on the basis of all-the-traffic- 
Ww ill-bea r. In more acceptable eco- 
nomic terms, this is the point of dim- 
inishing returns. It is not necessarily 
true that such a breaking point can 
be measured in money. It is true that 
the shopping center furnishes a vital 
service to the community, as well as 
that the community is necessary to 
the center. Therefore, when a levy 
becomes so great that shopping center 
development becomes uneconomic, 
the community may suffer. This rea- 
soning is particularly true if applied 
to an assessment against industrial 
land, since industrial employment can 
be indispensable to community wel- 
fare. Again, it is not open and shut, 
because it will be to the advantage of 
both developer and community to 
prevent unnecessary and highly spec- 
ulative development. 

Any rate set against land value in- 
crement will have to be cut-and-try. 
On the face of it, the 25 per cent cap- 
ital gains tax seems not to have both- 
ered developers. The capital gains tax 
is probably so rarely paid on the 
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complete increment value that this 
impression may not be valid. There 
is evidence that people will go to 
great lengths (fully within the law) 
to avoid paying such tax. Perhaps in 
the majority of cases it is not neces- 
sary to avoid payment because there 
is no sales transaction that would re- 
veal capital gains. 

An even more complex extension 
of this problem relates to the deter- 
mination of another breaking point. 
At what point does community invest- 
ment in an undertaking or property 
become so great that the community 
should assume direction or title or 
other appropriate control ? 

This is a basic question, one that 
appears in many forms — frequently 
with high emotional potential. It is 
likely that this question represents an 
underlying problem, or cause, of 
statism. There seems to be no pros- 
pect of answering it once and for all. 
Nevertheless, it is bound to crop up 
with increasing frequency and 
urgency in the future. 

The problem can be illustrated in 
many ways. At the beginning of the 
slum clearance program, it was be- 
lieved that the community should in- 
vest 100 per cent in the operation, 
buy the land and raze the structures, 
and retain full title to the cleared 
land. This was done and we had 100 
per cent investment and 100 per cent 
control. Then redevelopment by pri- 
vate developers was _ introduced. 
There was no set figure on commu- 
nity investment, and different projects 
varied widely. It was possible to 
have a community investment of two- 
thirds of the cost or more. Purchase 
and clearance might cost $3 a square 
foot to produce land saleable to pri- 
vate developers at $1 a square foot. 

Although title to (and future in- 
come from) the cleared slum area 
passed to private hands, the commu- 
nity insisted on controls. These con- 
sisted usually of strict design, arch- 
itecture, and use regulations — con- 
trols so strict and in such detail that 
they would have been declared com- 
pletely unacceptable and unreason- 
able if they had been applied to all 
private land in the community. 

For its investment in the cleared 
area, the community supposedly 
would be able to show in exchange a 
reduction in fire, health, police, and 
welfare costs. The control of land 
development then was to assure that 
the costly slum would not return to 
plague the community again at 
least at this particular spot. 

It cannot be proved quantitatively 


but it is likely that as the percentage 
of clearance costs recouped by the 
community increased, the stringency 
of the controls decreased. 

One version of the problem of 
ratio of community control to com- 
munity investment threatens to worry 
us for some time in mass transit. It 
is quite evident that the community 
will have to invest heavily in mass 
transit. Among the methods of com- 
munity investment that have been 
proposed are tax abatement, public 
construction of transit rights-of-way. 
public ownership of transit equip- 
ment, and direct public contribution 
to operating costs. 

All of these proposals are sub- 
sidies to private operations. (Sub- 
sidized publicly owned transit is al- 
ready under full community con- 
trol.) At what point does the com- 
munity decide to cease subsidizing a 
private operation and to take over 
and operate the system as a commu- 
nity enterprise? It is not a matter of 
economics, since it can probably be 
shown that something close to LOO 
per cent subsidy to the private oper- 
ator would still be economically ad- 
vantageous to the community. Yet it 
is certain that at some point long 
before the 100 per cent subsidy is 
reached, the community would think 
its investment was too great to leave 
the operation under private control. 

Only an ostrich attitude would lead 
us to believe that the future urban 
growth will take place in the free and 
easy world of unhampered and rela- 
tively uncontrolled development that 
we had before World War Il. We 
have already seen increased strin- 
gency of land use regulation in the 
past ten years. We should expect 
even more regulation. But we should 
work hard to understand the prob- 
lems of community science that gen- 
erate the demand for regulation and 
also the new problems that the new 
regulations generate in turn. (DOH) 


Planning—Health Sessions 

Urban sprawl and its impact on 
the physical and mental health of the 
96 million people who live in cities 
and suburbs in the United States will 
be discussed at the 1958 National 
Health Forum at the Sheraton Hotel 
in Philadelphia March 18 to 20. The 
meeting is sponsored by the National 
Health Council. Planners, health of- 
ficers, and other public officials will 
discuss how to plan for health facili- 
ties in metropolitan areas. ASPO 
Executive Director Dennis O’Harrow 
will be one of the panelists. 
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Information for ASPO Conference Delegates 


The preliminary program for the 
1958 National Planning Conference 
is in the mail to all members, along 
with a hotel reservation form and an 
advance registration card. The meet- 
ing opens Sunday, May 18 at the 
Hotel Statler in Washington and con- 
tinues through Thursday, May 22. 

Both the hotel reservation form 
and the advance registration card 
should be completed and returned 
immediately — the hotel form direct- 
ly to the ASPO housing bureau in 
Washington and the advance registra- 
tion post card to the ASPO office. 

The registration fee is not paid 
until delegates pick up their badges 
at the opening of the meeting, but 
filling out the advance registration 
card now will save members time in 
Washington. Names of advance reg- 
istrants will also go on the advance 
registration list, circulated at the con- 
ference. The ASPO office will supply 
additional advance registration forms 
to those requesting them. Oy an agen- 
cy can write ASPO a letter, giving 
all pertinent information on staff and 
commission members who will attend 
the conference and wish to register in 
advance. Names, titles, and other in- 
formation must be complete so that 
badges may be made up correctly. 

Members are also asked to check 
the advance registration card if they 
plan to attend the Sunday evening re- 
ception to be held at the headquarters 
of the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, if 
they plan to go on the Thursday field 
trip, if they will be accompanied by 
their wife, and if she plans to attend 
the Sunday afternoon tour being ar- 
ranged for the women. 


Another feature of the Sunday pro- 
eram will be the annual Jos MARKET 
Session to be held in the Ballroom 
from 2:30 to 5 p.m. At it, employers 
and prospective employees can meet 
to discuss jobs and qualifications. 
Details of arrangements will be an- 
nounced in the April NEWSLETTER. 


Sunday is also the day on which 
PLANNING Foucators will meet for 
sessions both morning and afternoon. 
The meetings. sponsored by George 
Washington University and American 
University, are open to faculty mem- 
bers who teach in planning schools. 
Invitations to the sessions will be sent 
to all schools of planning, and details 
will be given at that time. 
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PLANNING LIBRARIANS will also 


have a special session during the 


meeting. It is to be a workshop on 
record keeping and classification for 
a planning library. Miss Caroline 
Shillaber, librarian for Rotch Libra- 
ry of Architecture and Planning of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, will be chairman of the session, 
which is scheduled for 8 p.m. Mon- 


day, May 19. 


ALUMNI Groups will meet at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday, May 20. Groups that plan 
to meet at that time and want rooms 
reserved for them should inform the 
ASPO office at once, giving the ap- 
proximate number expected to attend, 
so that an appropriate size room can 
be reserved for them. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of ASPO 
members will be held at 11 a.m. 
Tuesday, May 20 in the Congression- 
al Room of the Hotel Statler. Offi- 
cers and directors will be elected at 
that time. 


Nominating Committee 


George B. Robinson, director of 
the Bureau of Planning of the New 
York Department of Commerce has 
been named chairman of the com- 
mittee to nominate ASPO officers and 
directors for the 1958-1959 year. 

Others asked by President Henry 
J. Sullivan to serve on the committee 
are Karl J. Belser, director of the 
Santa Clara County. California Plan- 
ning Commission; Irving Hand, di- 
rector of plans and research for-the 
Nashville City Planning Commission; 
George F. Nez. planning director, 
Denver Department of Planning; 
Harold S. Shefelman, a member of 
the Seattle City Planning Commission 
and an ASPO director; and Israel 
Stollman, head of the graduate pro- 
gram in planning at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The committee will meet in Wash- 
ington during the 1958 National 
Planning Conference to nominate a 
president and _ vice-president and 
three directors. Officers and directors 
whose terms expire are President 
Sullivan; Vice-President Paul E. 
Middleton, Washington, D. C.; and 
directors Milton Breivogel, Los An- 
eeles: A. C. Flora. Columbia, South 
Carolina; and John C. Houlihan, 
Oakland, California. 

ASPO members may submit sug- 
gestions for nominees to the chair- 
man of the committee or to any of 
the members. 








European Tour Planned 

A housing and town planning field 
trip of European cities has been ar- 
ranged for ASPO and NAHRO mem- 
bers who attend the 24th Internation- 
al Congress for Housing and Town 
Planning in Liége, Belgium August 
31 through September 6. 

The tour is planned for the three 
weeks preceeding the opening of the 
congress. Departure from New York 
is scheduled for Saturday afternoon, 
August 9, by Pan American Airways. 

First stop is London for four days 
which will include tours to planning 
developments and housing projects in 
the metropolitan area, some of the 
nearby new towns, and Oxford, where 
replanning of the area is going on. 

The next three days will be spent 
in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and at The 
Hague. Both Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam have been extensively replanned 
and rebuilt since they were severely 
damaged during the war. A steamer 
trip up the Rhine River by way of 
Cologne and an overnight stop in 
Frankfurt will take delegates to Vi- 
enna for three days. There they will 
see, among other features, the famous 
Karl Marx-Hof, earliest and most 
spectacular of public housing devel- 
opments, the widely known ring 
roads, and housing for the aged. 

The following three days will be 
spent in Lucerne and Zurich, where 
famous housing cooperative estates 
and garden apartments will be high- 
lights of the stay. 

Paris, stopover for the following 
three days, is one of the most beauti- 
ful planned cities in the world, 
known for its boulevards. 

From Paris delegates will go to 
Liége for the IFHTP congress. And 
on September 7, the day following 
the close of the congress, delegates 
making the European tour will go to 
Brussels for the World’s Fair. They 
will leave Brussels by air that night 
for New York, arriving September 8. 
However, those who make the tour 
may leave the group in Brussels and 
delay their return to the United States 
and still use their return air ticket 
without extra cost. 

The trip will cost approximately 
$1,050, based on economy class air 
transportation and medium priced 
hotel accommodations, which will in- 
clude bath and breakfast and in many 
cases one other meal a day. Expenses 

for the week in Liége during the 
congress are not included, but the 
$1.050 does cover all transportation. 

Complete itinerary will be sent 
about the middle of March. 
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The most popular idea in city 
planning these days is the pedestrian 
mall for central business districts. In 
cities as big as Detroit, San Francis- 
co, and Milwaukee and as small as 
the borough of Sharpsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, plans are being drawn up to 
“revitalize” downtown areas by clos- 
ing streets off to vehicular traffic and 
making them pedestrian ways. Some 
estimates are that as many as 90 cities 
and towns have plans for such malls. 

But so far most are only plans. In 
only three smaller cities in the United 
States Springfield, Oregon, Ox- 
nard, California, and Waco, Texas — 
have plans become reality. and those 
on short-term, experimental bases. 
However, in Springfield the experi- 
ment was carefully conducted and 
evaluated to produce valuable infor- 
mation on shoppers’ and merchants’ 
attitudes toward a mall. the changes 
that are needed to make one success- 
ful over a longer period of time, and 
the results in dollars and cents. 

To create its “Shoppers Paradise” 
Springheld did four major things: 
(1) the state highway that normally 
brought through traffic down Main 
Street was rerouted to take through, 
rapidly moving traffic around the 
pedestrian mall area; (2) ends of 
Main Street adjacent to the mall were 
used for diagonal parking and local 
traffic; (3) only pedestrians were 
permitted in the mall; and (4) an 
environment suitable to shoppers was 
created by landscaping, by installing 
benches, erecting trees temporarily. 
replacing traffic noise by music, and 
setting up exhibits of art and indus- 
trv and attractions for children. 

THE EXPER™MENT was evaluated on 
the basis of a post card survey of 
shopners. questionnaires submitted to 
merchants, attendance figures. and 
a traffic analysis by local and state 
police and highway departments. 

Merchants on the mall increased 
their business 14 per cent over the 
comparable period a year before, but 
merchants off the mall had a 5 per 
cent decline. 

Vehicular traffic to the shopping 
area increased by 432 cars a day. 
about 5 per cent more than normal. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the mer- 
chants on the mall thought the ex- 
periment was a success but only 52 
per cent favored a permanent mall. 
Of the merchants off the mall, 36 per 
cent thought the experiment a success 
but 90 per cent did not want a per- 
manent mall built. 


Pedestrian Malls—First Evaluations 


Shoppers voted 77 per cent in 
favor of the mall. 

The committee that evaluated the 
experiment came to these conclu- 
sions: 

1 — Bypassing through vehicular 
traffic around a shopping area is es- 
sential — a principle that the shop- 
per accepts but the merchant resists. 

2— Shoppers appreciate the con- 
venience of parking spaces within 
reasonable walking distance of the 
shopping area, although merchants 
object to the idea of eliminating 
parking at their front doors. 

3 — Flexibility of shopper move- 
ment is provided by a mall layout 
but the mall’s physical limits are de- 
termined by how far shoppers will 
walk. 

4 — By using a few simple devices 
the shopping atmosphere of a down- 
town area may be made more pleas- 
ant and interesting and the buying 
habits of its patrons changed. 


THE COMMITTEE CONCLUDED, how- 
ever, that in order to compete suc- 
cessfully with a planned shopping 
center, a central business district 
must correct two basic deficiencies: 

* its antiquated physical plan 
. . . The basic objectives of the plan 
tested were proved valid; many of 
these objectives have already been 
proven in shopping centers, and this 
experiment was only an application 
of them to an existing downtown 
area. 

“Even more difficult to accomplish 
is a change in downtown attitude. 
During Shoppers Paradise the down- 
town merchants worked together as 
never before. but even this coopera- 
tion was limited. A new spirit of 
understanding by the merchants. . . 
is a prerequisite to their progress in 
the direction of downtown revitaliza- 
tion suggested by this analysis.” 

Details of the evaluation are avail- 
able in a booklet called Shoppers 
Paradise, available for $1 from the 
Shoppers Paradise publicity commit- 
tee. Post Office Box 155. Also avail- 
able is a 24-minute sound, color film 
on the experiment. Reservations to 
view the film may be made with the 
publicity committee at a $5 rental 
charge. (ASPO plans to show the 
film at the National Planning Con- 
ference in May.) 

OxNarD, although it conducted its 
test over a shorter period of time, 
came up with much the same answers 
as Springfield. On the basis of 623 
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returned questionnaires, 330 respond- ou 
ents favored the mall, 246 opposed on 
it, and 47 were indifferent. The larg- | 
est single block of those opposed 30: 
complained about the lack of nearby spl 
parking space; others said that per- 
imeter traffic problems were intensi- thr 
fied and that the downtown area has 
looked dead. 
City officials evaluating the test ing 
pointed out that the mall presented Mi 
four major problems: (1) parking for 
space; (2) some of the uses along (sh 
the mall were not compatible (such for 
as banks to which some depositors the 
need vehicular access to bring heavy Cit 
coins); (3) the sizeable investments Foy 
needed by property owners in adapt- Bal 
ing their buildings to the mall lay- Ne 
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Springfield’s Shoppers Paradise, as the 


ted by a pedestrian mall along Wiscon- 
»sed master plan is put into effect. The 
missioners Downtown Milwaukee, 1975. 


out; and (4) the lack of information 
on the long-term success of a mall. 

Oxnard officials hope to schedule a 
30-day mall trial some time this 
spring. 

Waco’s EXPERIMENT lasted only 
three days and no formal evaluation 
has been made public. 

Meanwhile, the list of cities mak- 
ing plans for pedestrian malls grows. 
Milwaukee has two planned — one 
for its central business district 
(shown in the illustration) and one 
for an important shopping area on 
the south side of the city. Kansas 
City, Missouri; Boulder; Shreveport; 
Fort Worth and Amarillo, Texas; 
Baltimore; Cincinnati; Philadelphia; 
New Orleans; Buffalo; Louisville; 
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ASPO Book List Grows 


Two books have been added to the 
list of those that ASPO is selling to 
its members at special rates. One is 
Better Transportation for Your City; 
the other is Recreation Places. Both 
are reviewed below. 

Better Transportation for Your 
City, which retails for $5, will be sold 
to ASPO members for $4.50; and 
Recreation Places, which is regularly 
$18, will be sold to ASPO members 
for $16. A purchase order or pay- 
ment should accompany each order. 

Better Transportation for Your 
City. National Committee on Urban 
Transportation. Available from 
American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37. 1958. 96 pp., illus. $4.50 to 
ASPO members; $5 to others. 

An over-all guide to the metheds 
used in developing urban transporta- 
tion plans. It was developed by the 
National Committee on Urban Trans- 
portation, which consists of repre- 
sentatives of eight organizations of 
public officials (ASPO is one) and 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The guide itself is to be supple- 
mented by 21 procedure manuals that 
will go in detail into such subjects 








as “Determining Travel Time” and 
“Standards for Transit Facilities and 
Services.” They will be issued in the 
near future. The guide, together with 
the manuals, will undoubtedly be- 
come the standard reference on the 


subject in the future. (DOH) 
Recreation Places. Wayne R. 
Williams. Reinhold _—_‘ Publishing 


Corp., New York. Available from 
American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37. 1958. 302 pp., illus. $16 to 
ASPO members; $18 to others. 

A wide ranging book, made up of 
a series of essays on almost every 
facet of the subject, liberally inter- 
spersed with excellent photographs. 
Types of recreation — from “big- 
muscle” to “solitude;” needs of dif- 
ferent age groups and analysis of 
those needs; location and kinds of 
public and private recreation places; 
sports fields and lights; European 
playgrounds; and how to plan for 
recreation are among the areas cov- 
ered. The author, an architect, has 
supplemented his work with contribu- 
tions from experts in fields related to 
recreation. The section on planning 
has been taken from the Guide for 
Planning Recreation Parks in Cali- 
fornia. 





Waukesha, Wisconsin: Muskegon, 
Michigan and dozens of others are 
making plans for revitalizing their 
downtowns with the mall device. 
The pedestrian-only shopping area 
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is not new outside the United States, 
however. Bogota, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Buenos Aires all have them, as does 
Rotterdam, Essen, Germany, and the 
new town of Stevenage in England. 
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Ricwarp H. CoLeMAN is the new 
community planner in Petaluma, Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Coleman was associate 
planner for the Contra Costa County 
planning commission, Martinez, Cal- 
ifornia. 


Joun W. Fontenot, formerly a 
staff member of the Alabama Plan- 
ning and Industrial Development 
Board, has joined the staff of Dan S. 
Martin and Associates, planning con- 
sultants. He will be in charge of a 
branch office in Minden, Louisiana. 
Jint Georce KaAspAaREK of Montreal 
has joined the New Orieans staff. 


DupLey S. Hinps has been named 
director of planning for the Charles- 
ton County, South Carolina planning 
board, succeeding Wilmer C. Dutton. 
Jr... now executive director of the 
American Institute of Planners. Mr. 
Hinds was with the Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission of Pu- 
laski County in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Pau M. Seca, formerly in Fairfax, 





Henry Bruere, 76. an expert in 
political science, public administra- 
tion, and planning. died February 18 
at his home in Winter Park, Florida. 
He was known for his administrative 
reforms in the New York City gov- 
ernment and he was instrumental in 
starting what is now known as the 
Institute of Public Administration in 
New York. Mr. Bruére began his 
work in municipal government in 
1905. In 1955 he was appointed 
chairman of Mayor Wagner’s Com- 
mittee for Better Housing. 


Witttam W. KELLY. executive 
director of the Hamilton County 
Regional Planning Commission, Cin- 
cinnati, died in December. Mr. Kelly 
had been an ASPO member since 
1946. 


Dr. Leonarp D. Wuirte, chairman 
of the University of Chicago’s politi- 
cal science department until he re- 
tired in 1956, died February 23 in 
Chicago. He was 67. Dr. White had 
been president of the American Po- 
litical Science Association and of the 
American Society for Public Admin- 
istration. 





Virginia. has been appointed senior 
planner. 


Watiace H. Jones and Joun T. 
WarE are new staff members of the 
planning and community services de- 
partment of the Florida Development 
Commission. 


Sam KaLrayAn has been appointed 
planning associate in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. He was research planner for 
the Fresno-Clovis area planning 
commission. 


CHARLES KIRCHNER, EDWARD 
SCHIPPMANN, and RicHarD WOZNIAK 
are new staff members of the Sanga- 
mon County, Illinois Regional Plan- 
ning Commission. 


Extick MASLAN, supervising plan- 
ner for the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity. has accepted the position of 
director of renewal planning for the 
Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency. 


PauL OppeRMANN, who has been 
director of planning in San Francisco 
for nine years. has been appointed 
executive director of the Northeastern 
Illinois Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission. Mr. Oppermann, who is 
the first director of the newly formed 
commission, will start his work in 
Chicago late in March. 


Ropert PARLETT. civil engineer, 
has moved his consulting office from 
San Mateo, California to San Fran- 
cisco. 


Paut Rex has joined the staff of 
Ladislas Segoe and Associates, Cin- 
cinnati consultants, as a junior plan- 
ner. Mr. Rex was a planning aide in 


Akron. 


ROBERT SELANDER has accepted the 
position of city planner in Omaha. 
He had been planning director in 
Sioux City. Iowa. 


Jerome L. Smitrn, Jr. is in charge 
of the newly opened Albany, New 
York office of Isadore Candeub and 
Associates, planning consultants. Mr. 
Smith was senior planner with the 
South East Chicago Commission. 


Henry J. Sutzivan, ASPO presi- 
dent. has been named chairman of the 
Port of Detroit Commission. Mr. 
Sullivan has been vice-chairman of 
the commission. 


TaLtsot Wece, architect and plan- 
ning consultant, has been appointed 
by the mayor of Seattle as the city’s 
urban renewal coordinator, a newly 
created position. 





Court’s Role in Zoning 


The Supreme Court of Mich- 
igan clearly stated the role of 
an appellate court in passing 
upon zoning matters in a case 
reviewed in the February Zon- 
inG Dicest. The court said: 
“In view of the frequency in 
which zoning cases are now ap- 
pearing before this Court, we 
deem it expedient to point out 
again, in terms not susceptible 
of misconstruction, a funda- 
mental principle: this court 
does not sit as a super-zoning 
commission. - 

The decision is one of 28 
covered in the most recent issue 
of the monthly publication, 
available from ASPO on a 
yearly subscription basis. 

In view of some recent deci- 
sions holding that minimum lot 
area requirements of one acre 
or more are illegal, it is heart- 
ening to note that the Illinois 
court. in a decision covered in 
the same issue, decided that a 
requirement for a minimum lot 
area of five acres is valid. 

The February Zoninc Dicest 
also includes, among others, 
four decisions in which zoning 
is an element in eminent do- 
main proceedings; one case in 
which the court held that zon- 
ing an area for industry did 
not authorize an industrial nui- 
sance; and another in which an 
Ohio court of appeals seem- 
ingly refused to follow instruc- 
tions from the Supreme Court. 











RAFAEL Pic6, former chairman of 
the Puerto Rico Planning Board and 
most recently Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of Puerto Rico, is the new presi- 
dent of the Puerto Rico Government 
Development Bank. 


Henry vAN Loon, architect and 
economist. has been appointed execu- 
tive director of the Pennsylvania 
State Planning Board. Mr. van Loon 
has practiced widely as a consultant 
in agricultural, civic, and industrial 
development. Roy A. HELTON, who 
was acting director of the board, 
resigned because of ill health. 


J. K. Witson, formerly with Con- 
sultant Harland Bartholomew and 
Associates in Hawaii, has joined the 
staff of Morris Knowles, consultants, 
in Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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Wisconsin official map law held 
constitutional. 
State ex rel. Miller v. Manders, 


Supreme Court of Wisconsin, Dec. 3, 
1957, 86 N.W. 2d 469. 

Miller, in 1953, purchased a tract 
of land, with a frontage of 384 feet 
and a depth of 1.330 feet, lying to the 
north of Velp Avenue in the city of 
Green Bay. Two hundred feet of the 
frontage was leased to an oil com- 
pany, leaving Miller with 92 feet on 
either side of the oil company’s site. 

The official city map showed a pro- 
posed street running northerly from 
Velp Avenue, which would occupy 
80 feet of one of the 92-foot strips. 

In July 1947, the Green Bay com- 
mon council, by ordinance, adopted 
an official map of the city, showing 
established and proposed _ streets, 
highways, parkways, parks, and play- 
grounds. In July 1950, the common 
council, by further ordinance, re- 
aflirmed the adoption of the map. 

This ordinance was adopted under 
authority of a state statute that con- 
tains the following section: “(d) For 
the purpose of preserving the integ- 
rity of such official map, no permit 
shall hereafter be issued for any 
building in the bed of any street. 
highway or parkway, shown or laid 
out on such map except as provided 
in this section . . . Any person desir- 
ing to construct a building in the bed 
of a street, highway or parkway so 
shown as extended may apply to the 
authorized official of the city or vil- 
lage for a building permit. Unless 
such application is made, and the 
permit granted or not denied within 
30 days, such person shall not be 
entitled to compensation for damage 
to such building in the course of con- 
struction of the street, highway or 
parkway. If the land within such 
mapped street, highway or parkway 
is not yielding a fair return, the 
board of appeals in any municipality 
which has established such a board 
having power to make variances or 
exceptions in zoning regulations, 


shall have power in a specific case, 
by the vote of a majority of its mem- 
bers, to grant a permit for a building 
in such street, highway or parkway, 
which will as little as practicable in- 
crease the cost of opening such street, 
highway or parkway or tend to cause 
a change of such official map; and 
such board may impose reasonable 
requirements as a condition of grant- 
ing such permit, which requirements 
shall be designated to promote the 
health, convenience, safety or general 
welfare of the community. Such 
board shall refuse a permit where the 
applicant will not be substantially 
damaged by placing his building out- 
side the mapped street, highway or 
parkway.” 

Miller applied to the building in- 
spector for a permit to erect a drive- 
in service lunch stand within the bed 
of the mapped street. The permit was 
refused. He then sought a writ of 
mandamus to compel the issuance of 
the building permit. The circuit 
court determined that the statute and 
ordinances were constitutional and 
dismissed the proceedings. 

On appeal, this decision was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. 
Thirty-three Wisconsin cities and 
villages had, by 1957, adopted offi- 
cial map ordinances pursuant to the 
state statute. The court accepted the 
ruling of New York Court of Ap- 
peals in Headly v. City of Rochester, 
and said that a broad reading of the 
recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in Berman v. Parker 
“is that the constitution will accom- 
modate a wide range of community 
planning devices to meet the pressing 
problems of community growth, 
deterioration, and change. . . .” 

The court said that there would 
seem to be little doubt that an objec- 
tive that seeks to achieve better city 
planning is embraced within the con- 
cept of promoting the general wel- 
fare. The court said also that one of 
the objectives of the act and ordi- 
nance is to protect the financial inter- 
ests of taxpayers of the city. “This 
court has previously held that the 
protection of economic interests of 
the general public falls within the 
scope of promotion of the general 
welfare, and thereby affords a basis 
for the exercise of the police power. 

“It is our considered judgment that 
sec. 62.23 (6), Stats., is a valid exer- 
cise of the police power and is con- 
stitutional. We further determine that 
the realtor has failed to establish that 
the Green Bay official map ordi- 
nances, as applied to his property, 
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are unconstitutional. However, we do 
not rule out the possibility that under 
certain circumstances a municipal 
official map ordinance drafted pur- 
suant to, and in compliance with, sec. 
62.23 (6) might be invalid as applied 
to particular lands.” 


Parking authority law (Cobb 
County, Georgia) unconstitutional. 

Tippins v. Cobb County Parking 
Authority, Supreme Court of Georgia, 
Nov. 8, 1957, reh. den. Nov. 26, 1957, 
100 S.E. 2d 893. 

The Georgia constitution permits 
any county, municipal corporation, 
or political subdivision to issue reve- 
nue bonds for any revenue producing 
facility that a county, municipal cor- 
poration, or political subdivision is 
authorized to construct or operate 
under certain 1937 and 1939 acts. 
Parking facilities are not mentioned 
in the acts. 

In 1957, the Georgia legislature 
adopted the Cobb County parking 
authority law, which presumed to au- 
thorize the Cobb County parking 
authority to issue revenue bonds for 
off-street parking facilities that might 
be leased or rented to commercial 
interests. 

The lower court upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the parking authority 
act. This was reversed by the Su- 
preme Court, which said that the 
county had no authority to construct 
off-street parking facilities and could 
not do indirectly through a parking 
authority what it could not do di- 
rectly. 


Subdivision plat approval denied; 
septic tanks prohibited. 

Gulino Construction Corp. v. 
Hilleboe, Supreme Court, Onondaga 
County, April 29, 1956, 167 N.Y.S.2d 
787. 

Petitioner sought an order direct- 
ing the commissioner of the depart- 
ment of health of the state of New 
York to approve a subdivision plat in 
the town of Camillus. 

Petitioner obtained 83 acres and 
filed a subdivision plat for a part of 
the subdivision that had septic tanks. 
It was approved by the commissioner 
of health. The plat for the second 
part of the subdivision, however, was 
disapproved by the department of 
health until a sanitary district had 
been created and a sewer had been 
provided to serve the subdivision. 
The department contended that septic 
tanks are inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory to serve the second subdivision. 

The court denied the request. 




















Citizens Organization for Neigh- 
borhood Conservation. William K. 
Brussat. National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Offi- 
cials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37. 1957. 10 pp. $2. 

A well written and good evalua- 
tion of the place of the citizens or- 
ganization in renewal and conserva- 
tion programs. Mr. Brussat, who has 
had first-hand experience with such 
groups, does not deny the need for 
“crass roots” citizen groups, but he 
does contend that the effective ones 
are “a far cry from being the spon- 
taneous and informal local action 
eroups that come to mind when we 
speak of ‘grass roots’ social organ- 
ization. They are, ideally, business- 
like and impersonal, relying as little 
as possible on voluntary local action 
and participation. They are second- 
ary. formal organizations. They have 
adequate financing to support a 
trained staff and a permanent head- 
quarters. They have a board of 
directors or its equivalent — often 
representing those interests which 
contribute the lion’s share of funds.” 
The author cites two successful 
groups in Chicago, explaining their 
organization, but he points out that 
they are not typical of most such 
groups. (JA) 


Report on a Preliminary Gen- 
eral Plan for the Fresno-Clovis 
Metropolitan Area. Fresno-Clovis 
Area Planning Commission, Room 
100, Hall of Records Annex, Fresno 
21, California. 1957. 43 pp., illus. 
(174% by 171%). If enough copies 
are requested, will be reprinted for 
$0 a copy. 

The size of this report is awkward. 
but the job of presentation and the 
quality of the study are so unusual 
that the awkwardness disappears. It 
is one of the most interesting we have 
seen in a long time. (DOH) 


Capitol Area Master Plan- 
Austin, Texas. Pacific Planning 
and Research, 707 Forum Building. 
Sacramento 14, California, Consult- 
ants. 1956. 45 pp., maps. 


Outlook for Durham. City Plan- 
ning Department, Room 201, City 
Hall, Durham, North Carolina. 1957. 
33 pp., illus. $2. 
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Housing: A Factual Analysis. 
Glenn H. Beyer. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 
1958. 355 pp. illus. $8.95. 

Although this is primarily a text, 
it is especially useful to (and also 
is intended for) the professional 
worker in a specialty related to hous- 
ing. Of wider scope than the name 
implies, it covers housing in urban, 
suburban, exurban, and rural areas, 
renewal, rehabilitation, public and 
private housing, population migra- 
tion, “cities and people,” and other 
topics. It pulls together and analyzes 
a considerable amount of census and 
other data. 

Planners will find the section on 
planning and zoning too elementary 
for them, although others will not; 
and planners, in turn, will learn 
things about other facets of the 
housing industry. 


Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual. Technical Committee on 
Industrial Classification. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1957. 433 pp. $2.50. 

Useful when working with statis- 
tical data. The classification is de- 
signed to conform to the existing 
structure of American industry. This 
revision consolidates into a_ single 
volume the industry titles and de- 
scriptions, as well as the alphabet- 
ical index of principal products, 
processes, and services. 


Planning in Wichita, Kansas- 
A Policy and Requirements Study. 
Harold F. Wise, City Planning Con- 
sultant, 564 University Avenue, Palo 
Alto, California. 1957. 78 pp. 


An Urban Renewal Study for the 
City of Winnipeg— The C.P.R.- 
Notre Dame Area. W. Gerson. Plan- 
ning Research Centre, School of Ar- 
chitecture, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 1957. 179 pp., 
tables. illus. 


Proceedings of the Local Govern- 
ment Conference on Subdivision 
Control. Institute of Local Govern- 
ment, University of Pittsburgh, 2317 
Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh 
13. 1957. 82 pp. $3. 

Contains ten good papers and a 
bibliography. 





Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers; the ASPO office does not have copies. 


City Planning: A Basic Bibliog- 
raphy with Special Reference to 
Civil Engineering and Land Sur- 
veying. George C. Bestor and Hol- 
way R. Jones. California Council of 
Civil Engineers and Land Surveyors, 
1107 Ninth Street, Sacramento 14. 
1957. 81 pp. 

An excellent bibliography; well 
annotated. Geared primarily to plan- 
ners in California but useful to 
others. 


A Regional Planning Pilot Study 
of the Millstone Watershed. 
Rutgers Planning Service, College of 
Engineering, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 1957. 83 
pp., maps.. $2. 


Toward a Long Range Plan for 
the Physical Development of the 
University of North Carolina. Wei 
Ming Lu. Department of City and 
Regional Planning, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 1956. 
71 pp., illus. 





Pedestrian Mall Studies 


Central Business District Rede- 
velopment Plan. Planning Commis- 
sion, City Hall, Muskegon, Michigan. 
1957. 44 pp., illus., maps. $2. 


Long-Range Development Plan, 
Borough of Sharpsburg. Regional 
Planning Association, 200 Ross 
Street, Pittsburgh 19. 1957. 90 pp., 
tables, maps. $5. 


Shreveport Plan—A Long-Range 
Guide for the Future Development 
of Metropolitan Shreveport. Met- 
ropolitan Planning Commission, 
P. O. Box 1109, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana. 1957. 40 pp., illus. 


Downtown Milwaukee, 1975 — 
Comprehensive Plan, Central Busi- 
ness District. Board of Public Land 
Commissioners, 155 East Kilbourn 
Avenue, Milwaukee 2. 1957. 52 pp. 
tables, maps. (Supply limited.) 


Mitchell Fair Shopping District. 
City Planning Division, Board of 
Public Land Commissioners, 155 East 
Kilbourn Avenue, Milwaukee 2. 
1957. 38 pp., tables, maps. (Supply 
limited. ) 
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